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What a Man Believes 


OU CANNOT MAINTAIN the Spirit of Christ without the 
Y living truth about Christ. You cannot maintain the 
Christian sanctions—and without them man cannot 
continue to be civilized—unless they are buttressed by all the 
strength of a coherent, firmly based Christian theology. A 
mistake intellectually sooner or later works out into a mistake 
practically. You cannot go wrong with your mind without 
going wrong to some degree with all the rest of your life. So 
theology is not only the queen of the sciences. In an ultimate 
sense it is the queen of life. The negative proof of this is the 
disintegration of cultures which lose their hold on that ma- 
jestic frame of thought which supports all Christian sanc- 
tions. The positive proof is the rehabilitation of a society 
which takes Christian theology—the historical, classical pat- 
tern of Christian truth—with complete and unhesitating 
seriousness. The man who sees the Christian faith sees his 
duty in the world. The church which sees the Christian faith 
can rejuvenate the life of men. The world which sees the 
Christian faith approaches a new birth in freedom and truth 
and abundant life. 


—Lynn Harold Hough in Looking at Life Through Open 
Windows, from the Drew U niversity Bulletin. 
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Letters to the Editors 


Writer Wants Lay Discussion Here; Poses Three Live Questions 





Says Church Must Meet Challenge 
Sirs: 

I should like to tell you of the pride 
I feel in your progressive paper. While 
I cannot always agree with the views 
expressed, I am very glad to see a church 
publication express itself on current prob- 
lems which affect all people, and as a 
result, affect the church, 

Your “Letters to the Editor” are always 
snteresting, but if I might make a sug- 
gestion, this would be a fine place for 
those of us who are neither ministers 
nor Presbyterian officials to advance ideas. 
(Cf. Editors’ Note below.) Our church 
will have to be progressive, perhaps even 
radical, to meet the challenges that lie 
ahead. The first thing we need to do 
is unite the Presbyterian churches in this 
country. I do not know the people who 
are postponing this, but if they are lay- 
men, they should be ashamed. If they 
are ministers, they should be replaced. 

Another problem which we complacently 
avoid or neglect is the crue] injustice 
which closes every door of opportunity 
or hope of improvement for our colored 
neighbors. I have not heard of a church 
leader who had the courage to tell us 
southerners that there is nothing in the 
New Testament which says it is immoral 
for a white man to marry a black woman; 
there are specific mentions of the wicked- 
ness of adultery, but without regard to 
color. If our ministers believe that the 
soul of a black man is worth as much 
to God as that of a white man, why 
don't they say so? It seems to me that 
the greatest responsibility for avoiding 
the turmoil which lies ahead if the present 
policies of discrimination and segregation 
are continued lies with the leaders and 
followers of our churches. 

There are many who will never agree 
with my next suggestion, but it seems 
to me to be worthy of discussion at least. 
Why do we not recognize the great service 
rendered our churches by women by elect- 
ing them, in the proper proportion, to 
offices of elder and deacon, and giving 
the power to vote on matters affecting 
the entire church body? This would pro- 
vide a useful outlet for their energy to- 
ward improvements in religious work, to 
mention only one of many advantages. 

How wonderful it would be to see our 
faith enlarged from a sectional, fractious 
group to one which could convey to a 
stricken and degenerate world the ever- 
lasting oneness of our eternal Father, and 
the “beauty of holiness.” 

ELIZABETH W. (Mrs. Robert W.) 
MATTHEWS. 
Williamsburg, Va. 


@eEDITORS’ NOTE—We share with Mrs. 
Matthews the desire to have laymen—par- 
ticularly laymen and women—use _ this 
letters page to advance their ideas. In 
many groups in the church they do not 
have adequate opportunities for expres- 
sion. Here they may have absolute free- 
dom—except as to length. The editors 
reserve the right to trim communications 
to 300 words, though they much prefer 
to have the writers keep them so brief 
as to make this unnecessary. 


‘Peacetime Conscription 
Sirs: 

I have just finished reading the second 
instalment of Dr. Sikes’ article, “The Issue 
of Peace Time Conscription” (July 2), and 
I am writing to ask if you will not con- 


sider reprinting this article as you did 
’r. King’s sermon. I haven’t seen any- 
thing which better summarized the argu- 
ments for and against conscription. I 
would like to have personally about two 
hundred copies to use here in my church, 
WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, JR. 
Highland Park Church, 
Dallas, Texas. 


eEDITORS’ NOTE—Sorry, but we have 
not been able to provide reprints of this 
article. 


Sirs: 

Surely we are not going to be misled 
by the strange folly that America needs 
now the un-American plan of universal 
compulsory military education. 

To conquer Germany and then to take 
over one of the worst features in Ger- 
many’s un-Christian life would indeed be 
a folly beyond words. I am praying as 
I have seldom prayed about any one pro- 
posal] that we may be delivered from such 
a shame. 

Hon. Josephus Daniels writes me that 
the one great word that drove him to 
take on the burden of testifying in Wash- 
ington when he was already over- 
worked was “Conscience.” He says that 
he could not go on living with himself if 
he had not spoken out as he did. And 
Daniels 1s right. To compel men in this 
matter would indeed be a violation of 
conscience and no possible exceptions can 
avoid that crime. If your boy or mine 
does not take military training under such 
a law he will be marked in the eyes of 
his classmates and only God can know 
the pitiful results that follow. 

We can police our share of the world 
without this expensive and un-American 
thing. Let us pray that we may be de- 
livered from it. 

D. P. McGEACHY. 

Montreat, N. C. 


Sir: 

Whatever be the final decision in regard 
to peacetime conscription, one need is ap- 
pallingly clear. That is, the need for bet- 
ter physical training and better health for 
the young manhood of the country. We 
are all familiar with the enormous losses 
to our armed services because vf rejec- 
tions on account of physical defects, 
health handicaps and diseased conditions. 

In general, though there are exceptions, 
our schools and colleges have been sadly 
remiss in their requirements, and their 
enforcement, of even medium physical 
and health standards. The training of 
civilian youth, inaugurated by President 
lioosevelt, was a notable object-lesson 
demonstrating the value of physical train- 
ing. An intelligently comprehensive and 
firmly administered system of physical 
youth training would go far toward put- 
ting us in a position to fight if we have 
to fight again, which God forbid. 

If we achieved the victory we have just 
won and have confidence in winning the 
other we are striving to win, in spite of 
all the handicaps under which we have 
labored, any future victory, with such 
physical preparedness as we should have, 
would be far easier. Indeed, there might 
be no need of peacetime conscription. 

WILLIAM DINWIDDIE. 

New Orleans, La. 


25th On 25th 
Sirs: 

Thanks to air mail the June 25 issue 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK has 


reached me east of the Rhine River in 
Germany on the 25th of June. My sheer 
delight over its prompt arrival is sur- 
passed only by my appreciation of the 
superb quality of the periodical itself. 
Not only does this paper provide me with 
an excellent medium of keeping at least 
partially abreast of the times in my church 
and in the world, but also it offers great 
help in rebuilding my spiritual resources 
which are being spent daily in minister- 
ing to a restless military personnel in 
the dismal atmosphere of a heartbroken 
country. I covet for every Christian the 
benefits of such a worthy achievement in 
Christian journalism. 
CHARLES C. COWSERT 
Chaplain (Capt.) AUS. 
Heidelburg, Germany. 


@®EDITORS’ NOTE—This paper is sent 
via air mail to chaplains or others over- 
sens who request it and who pay the cost, 
in addition to the usual subscription, of 
twenty-four (24) cents per week. 


Understanding and Loyalty 
Sirs: 

Just a note of genuine appreciation for 
your able and aggressive support in Chris- 
tian cooperation. The last example which 
comes to mind is your editorial reference 
in the issue of June 11 to the action of 
your General Assembly with regard to the 
Federal Council of Churches, notably your 
suggestion that “perhaps more and more 
churches will make direct contributions.” 
The suggestion indicates both understand- 
ing and loyalty. 

ROSWELL P. BARNES, 
Associate General Secretary. 
Federal Council of Churches, 
New York. 


Loss of Benefits 
Sirs: 

Mr. P. T. Shanks, the elder whose let- 
ter appears in your issue of July 9, may 
have made a “fundamental error” in 
speaking of a minister being “kicked out” 
if he refuses to go along into a contem- 
plated union with the U. S. A. Church. 
But it appears that you have evaded a 
clear answering of his fundamental ques- 
tion as to the loss of Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund benefits by such a man. Would 
it not be better to state frankly that he 
will lose these benefits. Such a loss 
would be grievous to those ministers, 
und it would be grievous to those who 
favor union that they should refuse to 
zo into the union and that they should 
thereby also lose their M. A. F. benefits. 

The fact that such grievous issues would 
follow the union, and there would be 
many other grievous issues, has long de- 
terred many who favor union from push- 
ing for positive action. As one who does 
favor union I would greatly rejoice if, 
in the event of union, some plan could 
be devised whereby those brethren who 
for conscience sake cannot go along might 
retain their M. A. F. benefits. There is 
probably no way that can be arranged. 
So let’s face it squarely that those will 
not go into the united church will lose 
these benefits and the rest of us will be 
grieved both by their not going with us 
and by this loss which they shall sus- 
tain. 

CHAS. S. RAMSAY. 

Lynnville, Tenn. 


@eEDITORS’ NOTE—We do not under- 
stand that Mr. Shanks was asking us a 
question about this matter. 
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Executive Secretary Wants 750 
Missionaries; $2,000,000 Budget 


Dr. Fulton Outlines Needs Just Before Taking Off On Extended 
Inspection Trip to Brazil; May Also Go to Stations in Africa 


Just before leaving on an extended trip to Presbyterian mission fields in 
Brazil, Executive Secretary C. Darby Fulton outlined before the denomina- 
tion’s executive committee the needs and opportunities, as he sees them, of 


the church’s foreign mission program. 

sionaries and an annual budget of 

of our church is so 

, far from the point 

' of saturation as is 
foreign missions.”’ 

Leaving Miami by 


plane early this 
month Dr. Fulton 
made his first 
stop in Brazil at 


Belem, Para. Here 
he was met by rep- 
Fulton resentatives of the 
Presbyterian mission work and native 
leaders of the church, proceeding on an 
exploratory trip up the Amazon River. 
On his return to this country, which as 
yet is undetermined, he will report his 
findings to the Presbyterian, USA, 
board of missions as well as to his own 
committee. If schedules permit he will 
also visit the Africa mission before 
turning homeward. 





Dr. 


Taylor Is Acting Secretary 

H. Kerr Taylor, educational secretary, 
is acting executive secretary of the 
committee in Dr. Fulton’s absence. 

In his message to the executive com- 
mittee just before leaving, Dr. Fulton 
declared, ‘‘The entire missionary invest- 
ment of our church in personnel and in 
money could be put into one field and 
still be less than is needed to meet the 
situation adequately.” 

Pointing to the insistence of the Gen- 
eral Assembly that 100 new mission- 
aries be secured as soon as possible, the 
secretary reported a new manifestation 
of missionary interest and dedication in 
the church, with the formation of a mis- 
sionary reserve corps underway, enlist- 
ing those who will be ready to go out to 
mission stations when the war is over. 

If the church sent out 187 new mis- 
sionaries, Dr. Fulton said, that ‘‘would 
merely bring us abreast again with the 
force that was ours in 1926. We need 
to carry on beyond previous standards.” 

This work is the only great cause of 
the church, Dr. Fulton told the com- 


mittee, that has been actually in thelose 
war area and that has suffered from war,”’ 


$2,000,000, Dr. 


mis- 
“No work 


Looking toward a force of 750 
Fulton said, 





bombings and destruction. Provision 
will have to be made for reconstruction 
and expansion of the work far beyond 
the emergency help that has been con- 
templated through the _ reoccupation 
fund, according to his statement. 

In stressing the urgency of the appeal 
the secretary reminded the committee 
that ‘‘Foreign missions includes all the 
causes. Under this one broad name our 
overseas work comprehends those varied 
Christian activities and services that 
are described by such words as evan- 
gelism, stewardship, Christian educa- 
tion, schools and colleges, seminaries 
and training schools, ministerial relief, 
orphans homes, defense service, Sunday 
school extension, outposts, chapels, va- 
cation schools, publications, church pa- 
pers, hospitals, social service, woman’s 
work, men’s work, young people’s work, 
and the like. Foreign missions is the 
church sharing her whole life with a 
world in need. Foreign missions is the 
church’s direct service to the spiritual 
need of the world. In no other enter- 
prise of the church is Christ Jesus pre- 
sented so directly to so many people in 
so destitute a spiritual condition.” 


Greater Unity Among Free Churches 
Urged by British Chaplains 

London (RNS, By Wireless )—Greater 
unity among Free Churches was urged 
here in a manifesto issued by a group 
of non-Anglican chaplains attached to 
the Royal Air Force. The manifesto 
called on Free churchmen ‘“‘to sink de- 
nominationalism,’’ and expressed hope 
that united church work now being 
adopted in many new housing areas will 
be copied generally. 

Intended for submission to headquar- 
ters of the various Free Churches, the 
manifesto was drawn up by the chap- 
lains at a series of conferences. 

“We have found a unity and fellow- 
ship in our ministry as chaplains in 
the R. A. F. that we do not wish to 
in denominationalism after the 
the manifesto stated. 


Caldwell Selected to 
Make Visitation of 


India-Burma Theatre 


Will Represent Chaplains General 
Commission On Trip in Early Fall 


Dan T. Caldwell, director of the Pres- 
byterian, US, Defense Service Council, 
has been selected by the General Com- 
mission on Army and Navy Chaplains 
for visitation of the India-Burma thea- 
ter of operations. The visit, it is under- 
stood, will be made in September. Dr. 
Caldwell, as his denomination’s liaison 
representative with chaplains and the 
training centers in the South, is a mem-- 
ber of the general commission. 

Formerly, Dr. Caldwell was pastor of 
the Second church, Petersburg, Va. He 
is a member of various agencies and 
committees of the denomination. 

Named to visit other theaters were 
Edwin F. Lee, director of the general 
commission, who will visit the South- 
west Pacific area, and Alfred C. Car- 
penter, superintendent of camp work 
the Southern Baptist Convention, 
who will visit the China area. 


for 


To Report to Home Church 


Purpose of these visits, according to 
Bishop Lee, is to allow the visiting min- 
isters to confer with army and navy 
chaplains and servicemen and to at- 
tempt to interpret their needs to the 
home church. 


Henry K. Sherrill, Protestant Episco- 
pal bishop of Massachusetts and newly 
elected chairman of the general com- 
mission, recently visited military units 
in England, France and Germany, while 
G. Bromley Oxnam, Methodist bishop of 
New York and president of the Federal 
Council of Churches, covered the Medi- 
terranean area. William B. Pugh, Pres- 
byterian, USA, representative on the 
general commission, is now enroute to 
the Pacific area. ‘ . 

At the recent meeting in Wash- 
ington when these announcements were 
made, Bishop Lee, the commission’s 
director, in speaking of the work of 
the chaplains today and of what may 
be expected in the future, told of grow- 
ing opportunities for this work in the 
Veterans’ Administration. vi 

During Dr. Caldwell’s absence from 
the Richmond office it is understood that 
Chaplain Ralph E. McCaskill, U. S.. 
Army retired, will direct the Defense 
Service Council activities. 
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The White Christian and His Conscience 


By LILLIAN SMITH* 


frst black man, the conscience of America has been 
hurting. 

Had we as a people not been Christian, had we not be- 
lieved in the teaching of love and brotherhood, it would 
have been easier. For a man who does not believe in the 
equality of human need, who does not claim a stake in 
the democratic ideal, has no problem with his conscience 
when he takes a stand for white supremacy. He can ex- 
ploit others, feel superior to them, persecute them, dis- 
criminate against them and go to bed at night, knowing 
he will sleep. 


E VER SINCE THE FIRST white Christian enslaved the 


Hitler's Nordic Superiority 


Most of us have an idea that the Germans slept well 
during those years when they segregated the Jew, perse- 
cuted him, starved him in the name of Nordic superiority. 
For Hitler was shrewd enough to know that a conscience 
is a heavy thing to take with you on a journey back to 
savagery. Hence he tried to destroy utterly the concepts 
of Christian love and brotherhood, he tried to wipe out 
notions about the equality of human need, he tried to burn 
all books that gave insight into human relations; he did 
everything possible to keep the conscience of the German 
people ciear so that they would be free to give their minds 
and hearts completely to the job of destroying the rights 
of others to live like human beings. [ think sometimes 
that perhaps we hate the Nazis even more bitterly than 
we otherwise would because we know that their conscience 
has hurt so little while ours has ached and pained us for 
300 years! And nowhere has it hurt us more than in the 
Deep South where we have lynched, burned, and segre- 
gated human beings simply because their skin was darker 
than ours. And nowhere is hatred of the German Nazi 
worse than in the Deep South. . 

Now today, as we look at these Germans, stripped of 
love, naked in their hate, we see them as worse than 
savages—far worse—for a man who has once had a con- 
science amd gives it up, befouls his spirit and becomes an 
unclean thing. 


The Role of Conscience 


And we? Let us look at ourselves in humility and hon- 
esty. The white man in America was willing neither to 
give up Jesus nor to give up the slave. He was willing 
neither to give up democracy, nor white supremacy. He 
was willing neither to give up his conscience nor his way 
of life. Today he is still unwilling—with the result that 
in many areas of his life, he has given up his sanity in- 
stead. We cannot understand America and race without 
understanding the role that conscience has played in our 
national drama and our personal lives—and is still playing 
today. 

What a profound conflict it has created! A conflict that 
tears the heart and mind of Americans, doing strange 
things to our culture, our personalities, our children, seep- 
ing through every level of our life like a slow-spreading 
poison. 

Our conscience has never let us rest. But we have learned, 


*Lillian Smith is a lifetime resident of Clayton, Ga. She 
is widely known as a writer, speaker, and as editor of South 
Today. Her article which appears on these pages is pub- 
lished in accordance with our editorial policy of encourag- 
ing the expression of widely divergent opinions. Miss 
Smith’s article, though highly provocative, is counted an 
able presentation of this point of view. It was given as 
a speech by the author at Ford Hall Forum, Boston, at 
the Institute of Race Relations, Louisville, and before other 
groups in the spring of 1945.—Editors, 


as the years passed, to talk back to it. We were compelled 
to think up a lot of things to say and we have said them. 

We began by giving a name to this trouble, for folks 
feel better when they can find a name for what is trou- 
bling them. We called it ‘‘the Negro problem’’—projecting 
upon the Negro, the millstone that our conscience had hung 
around our own soul. Yea, and today we actually are still 
calling it the Negro problem, though we don’t know why 
and never have known why the Negro is a “problem.” We 
simply tell ourselves he is, for we cannot bear to take 
that millstone back and put it on our own hearts where 
it belongs. For decades we have talked and talked and 
still no one has ever discovered what the problem is and 
no one has ever “solved’’ it. Even science cannot discover 
one thing about the Negro as a Negro that makes him a 
problem. No inferiority of mind or body as compared to 
the white man; no difference in the way his emotions func- 
tion; no difference in ability to adapt successfully to any 
culture, however complex it may be. All that science has 
been able to discover about the Negro is that he can fight 
as well as the white man; he can learn as easily; he can 
build as quickly and tear down as ruthlessly; he can invent 
and dream; create and destroy what he has created—as 
can men with white skins; he can love and hate, sing and 
laugh, weep and rage and suffer; he can be stupid and ter- 
ribly wise; strong and compassionate and weak and re- 
sentful. He, like you and me, is a human being in search 
of a world where he can feel at home. That is all science 
can tell us about the Negro. 


No Committee to Study the White Man 


But we are not satisfied by science. ‘So our governors 
and our mayors and our churches appoint committees to 
study the ‘‘Negro problem.’’ (Sometimes for a change we 
call it the race problem.) But no mayor, no governor, no 
church, no President of the United States has ever ap- 
pointed a committee to study the white man and his deep 
need to feel superior to other human beings and to have 
power over their lives. 

It is a curious thing to me that when we talk about 
Germany and the Jews, about the Nazis and Hitler’s racial 
theories, we don’t speak of the “Jewish problem.” We 
talk about the problem of the Nazis and their racial beliefs 
and acts of exploitation. We talk about anti-Semitism. 
We focus on the crux of the conflict and keep our eyes fixed 
there. But in America we do, as people who are tormented 
by their conflicts always try to do: we attempt to push 
the conflict outside ourselves, on to another. We study 
the Negro in order to keep from having to study the white 
man. We try in every possible way to shut ourselves away 
from the problem of the white man and his feeings about 
himself. In order successfully to segregate the Negro from 
as much of our life as possible, we were compelled to segre- 
gate our life from everything that would remind us of our 
conflict. We tried to shut ourselves away from books, and 
from science wherever it touched on human relationships. 


‘We especially feared psychiatry and psychoanalysis for we 


know in our hearts that the psychiatrists could tell us 
things about ourselves that we could not bear to hear. 
Jim Crow has been used for many purposes: to win an 
election, to break the strength of a union, to keep jobs 
for the white man, but its main use today is to keep the 
white man from seeing what he is doing to other human 
beings. 


Fundamental Reasons for Segregation 


It is difficult to explain on rational levels the panic which 
so many white people feel when the removal of segrega- 
tion barriers is talked about. Only by probing deeply into 
our emotional need for these barriers can we realize their 
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strength, and the effect they have had on all of our cul- 
ture. Perhaps it will give us more insight if we remind 
ourselves of how we learned about segregation. We learned 
about segregation when we were almost too little to know 
words. We, who are white, learned this lesson from the 
people we love most—our families. We learned about race 
at the same time we learned about God and sex. We knew 
from our mother’s tone that we were learning important 
things. We hardly understood reasons, but we knew there 
was a way to think about God, a way to think about our 
bodies—and a way to think about Negroes. Segregation 
became for us a kind of taboo around which clustered fears 
and dread—just as certain aspects of sex became taboo. 
We feared to break these taboos. We fear them today. 
Good people, Christian people—especially in thq South 
where we are trained so young—react in terror, almost 
in irrational panic when the breaking of segregation taboos 
is discussed. Some good Christians, while believing in 
brotherhood, look upon segregation as they look upon the 
incest barrier. They actually would feel guilty if they 
broke down segregation. They would almost feel that they 
had sinned. I have known white Christians who felt phys- 
ical illness the first time they ate with a Negro. Con- 
sciously, they were at ease, they wanted to break the taboo. 
But at unconscious levels, all was not weli with them, 
Guilt feelings were stirred and these guilt feelings seeped 
up to the surface as sensations of physical illness. 

This early training mingled as it is with sex and God, 
with “right” and “wrong” has left otherwise good Chris- 
tians profoundly confused, profoundly in conflict. If they 
believe in the teachings of Jesus they must give up the 
early teachings of their beloved families. 
ple this is hard to do. It is like tearing part of your life 
out. We must have sympathy and patience for all such 
troubled souls, yet we must remember that new insight, 
warm desire, can change any human being, that perhaps 
this is today’s moral equivalent of the old-time conversion 
we once heard about, 
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Stereotypes That Block Thinking 


To ease the conflict with our conscience, to fit segregation 
into the Christian pattern, we make up stories about the 
greatness of the white man and the smallness of the Ne- 
gro—stories about a white skin that gives a miraculous 
superiority, and a black skin that gives only shame and 
humiliation. And after a time, we learned to believe the 
stories we told ourselves. We increased our stature by 
standing on the Negro and actually believed we were 
taller as he lay there beneath our feet. Time passed . 
these stories created images in our minds, that, after a 
time, hardened into stereotypes—then became masks which 
hid from our eyes the human beings behind them. And 
sometimes these stereotypes became strait-jackets for our 
mind—shutting it away from freedom of thought. Perhaps 
nothing demonstrates this so well today as the questions 
asked by an audience—any audience—about race. Always 
the same questions. There are twenty-four of them, twen- 
ty-four stereotypes that close up the American mind, block- 
ing it from fresh fields of inquiry. 

Why the white man chose the ‘‘skin test’’ for superiority, 
no one quite knows. There are all kinds of facile explana- 
tions but the more profound reasons for the white man’s 
falling in love with his own image we have scarcely guessed 
at. Some people are satisfied with the obvious explanation 
that the red skin of the Indian and the black skin of the 
Negro gave us a color conditioning—as these skins hap- 
pened to belong to two groups of human beings whose ex- 
ploitation was advantageous to us. This historical accident 
undoubtedly played its role but one can hardly be content 
with such an explanation. Others are satisfied with the 
suggestion that poverty and unemployment are at the root 
of racial prejudice and tension. 


The Need to Feel Superior 


The more profound reasons we barely perceive. We know 
the white man—certainly the white Nordic—has a deep- 
rooted need to feel superior to others. We know he has 
an emotional insecurity, a fear of personal relationships, 
that have contributed to an urgent sense of sin. We know 
that our family life has often bred hate-love feelings that 
make for insecurity, for ambivalence in parent-child re- 
lationships. Some of us believe this deep-seated conflict 
may have driven the white Nordic into a regressive wor- 
ship of his own image, into a group narcism, into a “‘self- 
love,’’ an infantile desire to be first; that all these fac- 
tors together; economic insecurity, historical accidents, a 
sense of sin springing from certain Puritan concepts, and 
a feeling that he has betrayed the Christianity he professes, 
have combined to plunge him into a way of life that is 
like quicksand. This is a field that needs further study 
by psychiatrists and anthropologists, for there are things 
about the white man we need to know. 

What we do know, however, is this: 

In our attempts to segregate ourselves from our own con- 
science we have segregated not only other human beings 
from us but have segregated ourselves from the heart of 
religion. We have cut ourselves away from love and 
brotherhood, from knowledge and understanding, from a 
common humanity. We have made a false image of our 
skin color and are today worshipping it. There are church 
members today who worship their skin color more devotedly 
than they worship Jesus. We. in Christian humility and 
truth, cannot deny this. We know that they have betrayed 
the teachings of Christ by giving their color priority over 
the needs of human beings. 

There are other things we know today, also, about segre 
gation. Not only is it true that we Jim Crow Jesus Christ 
each time we Jim Crow any human being (for the spirit 
of Jesus is in every living soul) but we Jim Crow our own 
children, segregating them from those human experiences 
that make a personality creative and rich and good—that 
make it grow. Sometimes we need to remember that not 
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only does the body need vitamins; the personality must 
have vitamins also. Self-esteem, belief in one’s importance 
asa person, dignity, emotional security no child can do 
without: These yitamins can be given no child, white or 
colored; Christian or Jew, in a segregated culture. It 
isn’t only the Negro child, the Jewish child, the Mexican 
child, who suffers; the white Christian child is injured also. 
For we know well today that to hate tears up the heart 
and mind as much as to be hated; to be blind to human 
dignity, to be callous to human need, warps a personality 
as much as shame and suffering. We know that to feel 
superior is as harmful to a child's growth as to feel in- 
ferior; to segregate is as injurious as to be segregated. 
A child’s personality grows by reaching out to other human 
beings, by feeling identified with them, by acknowledging 
the common dignity of all human beings. 


A Task For White Men 

As we look across the earth today we are shocked by 
the deep chasms between people. Some of these have been 
dug by war itself; some by long years of poverty and un- 
employment; others by ignorance, by disease, by distance. 
But the deepest chasms on the earth have been dug by 
the white man. He has dug them with the sharp tool of 
his belief that his skin color gives him priority over other 
human beings, and their right to feel at home on this earth 
where they were born. They are chasms deep and wide 
now into which all love of mankind, the dignity, the worth 
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of the human being, is draining away, leaving hate and 
fear and arrogance and terrible cruelty behind, making of 
the earth no place for children to grow, no place for ten- 
derness to flourish, for faith and sharing and esteem. 

These chasms must be filled up. It is true that bridges 
can be built across them also—and quickly. Bridges such 
as group efforts to create jobs, to get rid of poverty, to 
give civil rights to citizens. But nothing can fill up the 
chasm except—to fill it. And this is primarily the white 
man’s job. And primarily the white Christian’s job. It 
is his job to dump into that chasm his need to hate, his 
need to feel superior to others, his need to worship his own 
image. 

There are things to do. But nothing is more important 
than for white Christians to face themselves, to look into 
the mirror of Christ’s teachings, and see their image re- 
flected there. We must learn that we are human beings— 
not white semi-gods, not strange exalted creatures above 
the rest of mankind, but just a part of God’s human family. 
We must face the great harm that we have done to our 
children by believing in white supremacy, by teaching these 
children arrogance and blindness and hardness of heart. 
We must learn the lesson that all the earth needs to know: 
that Christianity, democracy and sanity, all three, center 
in love and brotherhood, in a sharing of a common hu- 
manity, in making room on this earth for all to live on 
it in human dignity and with self-esteem; in making room 
in our own hearts for all the earth’s people, 


United Nations and Churches! 


By WILLIAM B. LAMPE* 


S I WRITE THIS article, the United Nations Charter 
is being sent to the United States Senate. The ques- 
tion is definitely before the nation, ‘“‘What shall now 

be our attitude toward world organization?’ Shall the 
United States take its place in this world parliament, or 
shall we sulk in self-righteous isolation? 

That question presses home upon the 
Christian church the seriousness of her 
own divisions. How can we expect na- 
tions to act together in unity and har- 
mony if the body of Christ cannot act 
in unity? In particular, it presses 
home upon the different members of 
the Presbyterian family the necessity 
of finding a way for healing the divi- 
sions among us and joining our forces 
as one group. [I wonder what excuse 
we can give to Almighty God for continuing the present 
divisions in the body of Christ. And we should always 
remember that the day will come when,we will have to 
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- explain to God why we have kept these divisions. 


It seems to me that the story of Elijah at the cave of 
Horeb is one that we ought to think of seriously. Here 
Was a great and true prophet .who ran away and sulked. 
He felt that he alone was true. In fact, he had a feeling 
that he was a little better than God, for God had deserted 
him in an hour of danger and did not seem to care. And 
at the cave in Horeb Elijah learned some things that we 
who are Presbyterians need to learn. 

He learned, for one thing, that God does have his plans 
for all nations, for our enemies as well as for ourselves, 
*Dr. Lampe is pastor of the West Presbyterian Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., and moderator of the 157th General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


for Syria as well as for Israel. Although God might seem 
to be indifferent, we may rest assured he is not indiffer- 
ent and has not been ruled out of the on-going drama of 
this life. Dare any of us dispute the fact that God is 
working through the various divisions of his church? 
Would we dare to say that God is working through one 
branch of the Presbyterian Church and not through other 
branches? Dare we believe that God can use us divided 
to better advantage than if we were together? 

Elijah also learned that there were seven thousand péo- 
ple in Israel just as good as he was. What unmitigated 
conceit to think that he alone was true! I wonder in our 
hearts do any of us believe that in the sight of God the 
particular branch of the church to which we belong is 
truer or purer or more faithful than another branch? Do 
we really think that one has more saints and less sin? 
More holiness and less self-righteousness? 

But most of all, Elijah learned that if God’s plans were 
to be fulfilled in life, it was necessary for him to go back 
to the job from which he ran away. The command came 
direct, ‘“‘Go and return!.” Only by his facing danger and 
by risking his life could the plans of God come to fruition. 


Some Risks Inevitable 


To be sure there is risk in church union, but was any- 
thing worthwhile ever obtained without risk? To be sure 
some jobs may go. Some things in which we are very 
much interested may not seem to others as important as we 
think them. But if it is for the advancing of God’s King- 


dom, dare we refuse to take the risk and face the danger? 

It is my deep conviction and a conviction which I be- 
lieve is shared by the great majority of Presbyterians of 
all groups that the hour is here for us to find a way to 
eliminate the barriers that divide us that we may be one 
in Christ. 
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In the particular parish in which I have been for twenty- 
five years the pastor of West Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
there is also the Westminster Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Dr. William Crowe was my neighbor for most of this time. 
We exchanged pulpits. Westminster dismissed members to 
West, and West dismissed members to Westminster. I do 
not think anyone dropping into either congregation would 
have been able to tell from any part of the service which 
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particular branch of Presbyterianism the congregation was 
identified with. Dr. Crowe and [ often talked ‘about it-— 
the utter senselessness of the wall of separation. It is my 
earnest prayer that the spirit of God will lead us to a new 
examination of this old problem—to a new realization of 
the fact that under God we can trust each other and work 
with each other. In that conviction we will surely find the 
way of healing the present divisions. 


Is It Nothing to You? 


By STUART R. OGLESBY* 


T WOULD BE nothing short of tragic if our church 
courts—synods and presbyteries—should meet this fall, 
attend to routine duties and adjourn without making a 

serious effort to face the problems of the day and the mis- 
sion of the church in such a time as this. Recognizing the 
opportunities in front of us and the duty resting upon us 
as church members, the 1945 General Assembly recom- 
mended that pre-synod conferences be arranged for spe- 
cific consideration of questions involving Christian relations. 
There is no particular virtue in having a pre-synod con- 
ference except that it insures an opportunity for discussion, 
thinking through, and prayer on subjects that often are 
crowded out of the docket, important as they are. 


Discussion of San Francisco Charter 


In a conference on Christian relations, whether it be held 
before synod or during its sessions, someone, informed and 
competent, ought to be present to speak on the San Fran- 
cisco conference and the charter of peace it produced. Let 
us suppose, and hope, that the charter may have been 
approved before the synods: meet. Then it would be even 
more important for us as loyal Presbyterians and Chris- 
tian citizens to understand its spiritual aspects and its im- 
portance in preserving peace and preventing war. Let us 
remember that we thought we had fought a good fight 
and finished the course in the matter of liquor control when 
the 18th Amendment was adopted. How foolish we were 
and how disillusioned we are! A charter, an amendment, 
a law never works successfully unless the people are eter- 
nally vigilant. 

The world has been engaged for six years in war in which 
destruction of property and life were the ends sought as 
the daily business of millions of people. Such a state of 
things is bound to have an effect in unexpected places and 
to influence for evil even those whom we thought were 
sheltered and protected. An example of this is the wave of 
juvenile delinquency which broke out in Atlanta this sum- 
mer. Oddly enough, it did not occur in the so-called slum 
section, but in the most highly privileged residential sub- 
urbs of Atlanta. The names of some of the most respectable 
and honored citizens of the city were involved. Now, it 
is easy enough for those who are as yet untouched by such 
trouble to condemn the parents, or the boys and girls, or 
the schools or the churches. Of course, juvenile delin- 
quency can’t be condoned nor lightly passed over. The im- 
portant thing is to find the true cause, and then to treat 
the disease with the cause in mind rather than the symp- 
toms. A whole day on this subject would not give enough 





*Pastor, Central Church, Atlanta, and chairman of the 
Assembly’s commmittee on social and moral welfare. Dr. 


Oglesby has prepared this statement at the request of the 
editors. 


time to get at the roots of the evil and the remedies needed. 


To Find a Christian Way 


The unsettled questions of liquor, race relations and the 
divorce menace face every church and every member 
thereof. These problems will be. settled in some manner in 
the days ahead. It is our business to see that they ‘are 
settled in a Christian way. The people need guidance and 
if the church does not give Christian guidance, our people 
will follow the leadership of those who either ignore Chris- 
tianity, or consider it superficially. 

If our church courts are to remain deliberative bodies 
and not become executive agencies which dispatch routine 
matters according to a pre-arranged plan as quickly as 
possible so that the members may go home, we have never 
had a more vitally important time, in our day, for serious 
consideration of the place of the church in such a world 
and in such an age. 

(See Editorial, page 8.) 





The Assembly Recommends 


The 85th General Assembly adopted the following reso- 
lution: ; 


We ask the Assembly to authorize a pre-Assembly 
meeting in 1946 on the general theme of Christian Re- 
lations, under the direction of the permanent commit- 
tee on social and moral welfare, open to the commis- 
sioners and other members of the church, at their own 
expense; and that similar meetings under the direc- 
tion of the corresponding synods’ committees be com- 
mended to the synods, 


Ten of the synods have permanent committees on social 
and moral welfare; seven do not.* All, of course, have 
committees with full authority needed in the planning of 
their programs this fall. Synods having social and moral 
welfare committees and those which do not are listed be- 
low. 


Those With a Committee No Committee 


Alabama South Carolina Appalachia 
Georgia Tennessee Arkansas 
Louisiana Texas Florida 
North Carolina Virginia Kentucky 
Oklahoma West Virginia Mississippi 
Missouri 
. Snedecor 


(*Committee on Christian Relations is proving to be a 
more adequate name.) 
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to the church, then the official business 
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Religious News 


of the court will be more likely to get 
underway in a serious effort to meet 
some of these needs. 

By all odds the chief topics of dis- 
cussion this fall should be matters relat- 
ing to world order. With the San Fran- 
cisco charter in the foreground as a pro- 
found hope of the nations, the implica- 
tions for the church and for Christian 
people generally should be thoroughly 
explained. 

Moreover, with the Assembly-desig- 
nated study season in September focus- 
ing attention on “Bases of World Or- 
der,”’ and with a new and very usable 
study book available through the chan- 
nels of the church, it would seem that 
synods and presbyteries could not do 
better than to plan the most effective 
programs possible along these lines in 
an effort to stimulate a wide observance 
of the season, 


How to Get More— 


Dr. Foreman’s columns this week are 
a step toward supplying the demand 
which many throughout the church are 
discussing—the need for simple, prac- 
tical and very definite helps in the de- 
velopment of the devotional life in or- 
der that the resources of the Christian 
faith may be more clearly apprehended. 

In his sermon before the last Assem- 
bly, which, by the way, is being studied 
up and down the church in these weeks, 
Dr. King, as the retiring moderator, put 
the challenge in these words: 











EDITORIAL 


For Synods—and Presbyteries 


Dr. Oglesby, in his article on page 7, 
has made some very helpful sugges- 
tions for fall meetings of synods and 
presbyteries which seek to carry out the 
recent General Assembly’s recommenda- 
tion. We venture to predict that if the 
spirit of this recommendation is under- 
stood, and programs, before or during 
the meetings, are wisely planned, we 
shall have church courts facing chal- 
lenges and moving forward in a way 
which seldom characterizes these bodies. 

Laymen in particular are impressed 
by the way in which such meetings all 
too often appear to move along without 
seeming to come to grips with the great 
issues of the day. This recommenda- 
tion by the Assembly will help synods 
and presbyteries to keep a tone of real- 
ity—just as the 85th Assembly itself 
did, following the opening sermon by 
the moderator in which he brought his 
hearers face to face with issues of deep 
and vital importance the compelling 
character of which every man could 
readily recognize. 

If our lower courts can provide a day 
or a half-day in which men may dis- 
cuss fully and freely the pressing de- 
mands of the times and their meaning 





Why should not the General As- 
sembly call for brief, simple writ- 
ings on how to use the Bible and 
how to pray and how to deal with 
these major enemies of the soul? 
Our church js sorely in need of a 
larger literature for the cultivation 
of the devotional life, and for mak- 
ing the resources of the faith ef- 
fective in daily living. 

One woman, after a sermon by her 
pastor, said, ‘‘You preachers are always 
telling us that we ought to do things, 
but you never tell us how.” These brief 
articles propose to tell HOW. 

It is our hope that they will be widely 
useful to church members who sin- 
cerely want to lay hold upon spiritual 
resources. Reprints in leaflet form 
will be provided for distribution to 
those who are members of the church 
and others who are prospective mem- 
bers. If this series meets the need 
which we anticipate we shall also con- 
sider publishing the articles in the form 
of a small book which might then be 
placed in the hands of every new mem- 
ber received into the church. Only as 
we learn of the use and value of these 
articles in local congregations can we 
plan for the fuller development of the 
ided. 

Dr. Foreman, in submitting his first 
article in the series, urges that readers 
be referred to the appendix of Dark 
Night of the Soul by Georgia Harkness 
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(Abingdon-Cokesbury) for a_ splendid 
passage on ‘‘How to Read the Bible” 
taken from Paul Minear. 


Our Church in France 


This editorial is not about what we 
now have in France but about what we 
should have. I realize that it is easier 
for one not on the foreign missions com- 
mittee to suggest a policy than for a 
member of the committee. We on the 
outside do not have the burden of re- 
sponsibility to put the policy into ef- 
fect. 

In spite of my lack of responsibility 
I am emboldened to suggest to our 
church that we start a vigorous work 
in France as soon as possible. 

Our committee is already making 
plans to go into Portugal in a coopera- 
tive work with the Presbyterian Church 
of Brazil and the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. That is fine. I wonder if the 
influence of Portugal on world Chris- 
tianity will be as great as that of 
France, 

The church of Joh» Calvin is alive in 
France. Help given that church dur- 
ing this period of reconstruction would 
be most strategic in the future history 
of Europe. 

I was recently thrilled by a message 
of Dr. Mare Boegner, head of the French 
Evangelical churches, showing us the 
needs and the opportunities in France 
today. 

It would be very rewarding if our 
foreign missions committee would study 
earefully the opportunities in France. 
This is not a responsibility that can be 
met by a relatively small donation from 
the funds of our war relief committee. 
It should be an extension of our plans 
for work in Europe which already in- 
clude Portugal. 

What a tremendous influence a 
strong and growing Protestant church 
in France would have upon the future 
of Europe and upon the far-flung French 
empire. I believe our Reformed theol- 
ogy. already rooted in France, and our 
Presbyterian polity of representative 
government, have just those elements 
needed in the rebuilding of a shattered 
world. 

It would be my hope that in a few 
years an article about ‘Our Church in 
France’? would be a report and not a 
dream, 


JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 


GUEST EDITOR 





General Eisenhower 


General Eisenhower’s wowds and his 
conduct in recent weeks have been on 
an extraordinarily high level. He 
represents the best in the American 
tradition without any militaristic cor- 
ruptions. Perhaps it is not an ac- 


cident that he comes from a pacifist 
Pacifism, as the 
judgments, has 


religious background. 
source of _ political 
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proved itself to be a poor guide. But 
as an ingredient in the religious herit- 
age of America, it is a protection 
against militaristic corruptions. One of 
Eisenhower’s finest statements dealt 
with the problem of fraternization with 
the Germans. He revealed that his 
mind was quite flexible on that subject, 
and with regard to German children he 
said: ‘It would be better to place be- 
fore them an example of kindliness and 
ordinary human feelings, than it is to 
pretend that you can make the Ameri- 
cans, British or French soldiers kick 
children around.’’ He rejected utterly 
the anti-Russian sentiments that are 
often imputed to army officers. His at- 
titude toward all of our allies has been 
one of genuine appreciation and friend- 
liness. He expressed forcibly his under- 
standing of the necessity of peace and 
he sees that jobs for men are closely 
related to peace. There is no trace in 
what he says of fatalism about future 
wars. In his many speeches there hasn’t 
been a false note. He remains e civilian 
in spirit, broad and humane in his ap- 
proach to the problems of his office, 
humble in the thought of the sacrifices 
of others.—Christianity and Crisis. 


Ministerial Salaries 

The Synod of Pennsylvania faced the 
question of ministerial salaries at its 
meeting in Easton. A minimum of $2,- 
000 or $2,500 was envisaged in the re- 
ports and discussion. In this connec- 
tion it should be remembered that some 
800 of our ministers now with the 
armed forces and who constitute about 
twenty-five per cent of all our minis- 
ters under fifty have been receiving 
something in excess of this sum as a 
minimum, and large numbers, who have 
been in service long enough to receive 
promotion, receive considerably higher 
stipends on the government pay-roll. 
Ninety per cent of these men look for- 
ward to a return to the civilian pastor- 
ate as soon as they can be released from 
military duty. This is a good time for 
the church generally to lift the level of 
compensation. The salary paid the 
minister is the best investment a con- 
gregation can make of its gifts to the 
Kingdom of Christ. The minister is 
generally a tither and while no figures 
can be collected, we are willing to assert 
without fear of successful contradiction 
that probably the minister is among the 
ten highest contributors in every con- 
gregation. A large share of the minis- 
try of the church is recruited from the 
manse, so that payments made by the 
minister for the education of his sons 
ultimately return to the service of the 
gospel. The Presbyterian call includes 
a promise on the part of the congrega- 
tion that it will provide freedom from 
worldly cares and avocations. To do 
so heartily is not only to exemplify hon- 
esty and piety, but to insure an over- 
flowing zeal and industry. Ministers 
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want to follow their chosen calling with 


abandon. Congregations do well to 


“loose him and let him, go.’’—The 
Presbyterian (USA), Philadelphia. 





How to Get More 
By KENNETH 


Out of the Bible 


J. FOREMAN 





‘“*“Understandest thou what thou read- 
est?” Acts 8:30. 


LADY FROM BOSTON was ex- 
plaining that she never read the 
Atlantic magazine. ‘I only skim 
it, just like the Bible,’’ she said. It 
seems plain that the lady did not read 
either the Bible or 
[ +1 the Atlantic to get 
i anything out of 
i them but only to 
give herself that re- 
spectable feeling 
without which no 
Bostonian (and no 
Presbyterian) can 
be comfortable. 

If you want to get 
more out of your 
Bible reading than the mere faint glow 
of self-righteousness, you might try the 
five R’s. 





Dr. Foreman 


First, read it regularly. That is, have 
a regular time for it every day, and let 
that time be more than five minutes. 
You would not get much out of Shakes- 
peare or Plato or even Miss Mitchell, of 
“Gone With the Wind,” on five minutes 
a day; much less from the Bible. Fur- 
ther, one who reads the Bible irregu- 
larly, off and on, is more likely to be 
discouraged by an occasional difficulty 
than one who reads every day regard- 
less. 


Second, read it repeatedly. This does 
not mean you should go through the 
Bible from cover to cover each time, 
This end-to-end method is good occa- 
sionally, for the discovery or re-discov- 
ery of otherwise neglected portions; 
but if it is your only way of doing it, 
the result is that you read I Chronicles 
| just as often as John 1 and Ephesians 
1, or the Song of Solomon just as often 
as the Psalms; which would be rather 
stupid. Certain parts of the Bible are 
more valuable for the Christian than 
are others; you can find these only by 
exploring for yourself, but once you 
have found them, you will do yourself 
more good by a frequent re-reading of 
what feeds your soul than by mechani- 
cally wading through page after page, 
regardless of its spiritual food-value. 

Third, read it rationally. That is to 
say, read it with your mind alert and 
active. The books of the Bible were 
written and edited by men who used 
their minds and are addressed to per- 
sons with free minds. There is no magic 
on the pages which will make all the 
meanings clear without effort on your 
part. Some of the keenest minds in the 


past three thousand years have wrought 
patiently through these 66 books, Care- 
ful study brings a sure reward. The 
Bible’s richest treasures are for those 
who patiently dig for them, not for the 
intellectually lazy. One example of 
reading rationally is trying to find what 
the original writer actually meant. The 
best way to find out, of course, is to 
be able to read Hebrew and Greek; but 
failing in this skill, the best thing is 
to read some good modern English 
translation which brings the _ Bible 
writer’s thought into present-day ex- 
pression, rather than reading always in 
the 300-year-old and often misleading 
King James version. Another example 
of reading rationally is to remember 
that not all parts of the Bible were 
meant to be read in the same way or 
at the same tempo. For instance, you 
should not read the Proverbs a chapter 
at a time; that would be like taking a 
whole box of vitamin tablets at one 
dose, On the other hand, if you read 
Galatians at the snail’s-pace of three 
verses a day it would be like eating a 
bowl of oatmeal at the rate of one 
spoonful every four hours. (Dr. Love’s 
“How to Read the Bible’ (Macmillan) 
is very helpful in suggesting how the 
various sections of the Bible should be 
read.) 

Fourth, read reflectively. Take time 
to think over what you have read. Com- 
mit great sentences and passages to 
memory. Read with notebook in hand 
so as to jot down notes and queries. 
Mingle with your present reading the 
memory of other readings. Think often, 
Where do I come in? How can I use 
this? Reading early in the day will 
help you here. If you read _ slowly 
encugh to absorb it, as the day goes on 
you will be often reminded by some in- 
cident or problem of what you read in 
the morning, and so your Bible reading 
will be linked with your living. 

Fifth, read it reverently. The Bible 
was written, so to speak, by men on 
their knees, and comes closest to those 
who read it on their knees. This does 
not mean literally that you must kneel; 
it does mean that God’s Word cannot 
be understood by the irreverent mind, 
A supercilious or slipshod reader gets 
little out of any book, least of all the 
Bible. ‘‘The Bible finds me,” said a 
famous poet; but he did not mean that 
it simply underscored his prejudices. He 
meant that the Bible broke through his 
crust of conceit, his veil of sorrow, and 
brought home to him the judgments and 
the comforts of God. 

(See Editorial, page 8) 
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‘A noteworthy challenge to our denomination.”—John R. Cunningham, 
President of Davidson College. 


A Churchwide Response Demands 


SECOND REPRINTING 


OF 
“THE PROSPERITY AND ENLARGEMENT OF 
THE CHURCH” 
BY CHARLES L. KING. 

Church organizations are devoting meetings and study seasons to a 
consideration of the message of this sermon delivered at the opening of the 
last General Assembly. Have you made plans for such a meeting in your 
church; in your 

Session? 

Board of Deacons? 
Adult Bible Class? 
Auxiliary Program? 
Circle Meeting? 

Copies should be secured for every church officer, every teacher of 
older Sunday school classes, and for every Auxiliary leader. 

What They Say— 

**Mail me fifty copies.”"——E. L. Repass, Passenger Traffic Manager, Nor- 
folk and Western Railway Co., Roanoke, Va. 

“Fifty copies.’”—R. Young Wallace, Wynne, Ark. 

“Fifty copies. This is a mighty fine service THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK is rendering the church and I. am pleased to see that so many 
orders are coming through.’’—O. G. Henry, Director, Southwestern Branch, 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Dallas, Texas. 

“Fifty copies.””—J. Bailey Harris, Wilmington, N. C. 

“Fifty copies.’’——Robert P. Douglass, Third church, Houston, Texas. 

“One hundred copies. This message is of sufficient inter-church inter- 
est to warrant our sending it to all members of the San Antonio Ministers’ 
Association.’’—Harold Kilpatrick, Executive Secretary, San Antonio, Texas. 

“Fifty copies.’-——Jos. B. Ledford, First church, Somerset, Ky. 

“Fifty copies.’-—George H. Vick, First church, St. Joseph, Mo. 

And many others. 

Price: Single copy, five cents; 50 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $2.00, 
postpaid; cash with order. 

Order copies of YOUTH, SCIENCE AND FAITH by Sidney S. Negus for 
high school and college young people and for those in the armed forces. 
Same price as above. 

THE PRAYER OF A MODERN PHARISEE, by John A. MacLean; five 
cents, single copy; 25 for 50c; 100 for $1.00, cash with order. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
13 North 5th Street Richmond 19, Va. 











Wanted 


St. Catherine’s 
College Hostess and Social As- 


An Episcopal country school. - 
sistant to the Dean at Mary Bald- — > lea ing eastern colleges. Also 
course. usic and Art. Fire- 
win College. proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
L. Wilson Jarman, President, ee a a all year. Pool. 
. ounde q 
Staunton, Virginia. Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress 

Rox Z, Richmond, Va. 








Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Best in High Scheol Education. 
GEO. O. BELLINGRATH, President 


Mitchell College 


Statesville, North Carolina 


An Accredited Junior College—Stand- 
ard college course. One- or two-year 
-ommercial course. Piano, voice, or- 
gan, art. For catalog, write to 

MISS FRANCES STRIBSBLING, 
President 

















SCHREINER INSTITUTE 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 
High School and Junior College Departments accredited through Southern 
Association. Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Long session opens September 18. Reservations now being received. 
For literature and information, write 
THE: REGISTRAR, Box U, Kerrville, Texas. 











In Passing 


Presbyterian Writers—Anno unce- 
ments from John Knox Press indicate 
considerable activity on the part of 
Southern Presbyterian authors. ‘Guilt 
and Redemption,’’ Sprunt Lectures for 
1945 by Lewis J. Sherrill will soon ap- 
pear, as will John A. MacLean’s book 
of sermons entitled ‘“‘The Most Unfor- 
gettable Character I’ve Ever Met.” The 
last book of Egbert W. Smith, “From 
One Generation to Another,” will be 
issued from this press, and a book of 
“Children’s Story Sermons for Today” 
by J. J. Murray is announced. ‘“‘Chris- 
tian Bases of World Order,’ edited by 
Ernest Trice Thompson and others is 
being widely publicized. 

+ ” * 

Wallace M. Alston’s “The Throne 
Among the Shadows,” was a summer- 
time Pulpit Digest Book Club selec- 
tion and therefore started its career 
with a healthy distribution. 

* . a 

Second Editions—and Thirds—wWil- 
liam M. Elliott’s popular “Coming to 
Terms With Life,” a book of sermons is 
now in its second edition, as is J. Blan- 
ton Belk’s “Our Fighting Faith.” ‘‘Betty 
—A Life of Wrought Gold,” by Julia 
Lake Kellersberger, is in its third edi- 
tion along with Armand lL. Currie’s 
“The Man Who Owned the Stable’”’ and 
Henry W. McLaughlin’s “The Gospel iz 
Action.” 





« 7” * 


Prevues of the home mission study 
book to be used by cooperating de- 
nominations (also John Knox-pub- 
lished) indicate that it will be unu- 
sually clear in analyzing the situation. 
Hermann N. Morse, president of the 
Home Missions Council of North 
America, calls the book, ‘*These Mov- 
ing Times—The Home Mission of the 
Church in the Light of Social Trends 
and Population Shifts.” 

+ a + 

Three More Books—Dr. Currie’s 
Christmas booklet (see above) proved 
so popular that he has been persuaded 
to write another. It is Joseph’s story, 
called, ‘‘My Son.’’ Rachel Henderlite, 
Assembly’s Training School professor, is 
the author of the John Knox-published 
“Exploring the Old Testament,” and 
Elizabeth McE. Shields has added to her 
long list of helpful books with ‘“‘As the 
Day Begins,’’ a devotional guide for 
boys and girls, 10-13. 


* * * 


Also in second editions: PRAYERS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS, Stuart R. 
Oglesby; BECOMING A CHRISTIAN, 
Lewis J. and Helen H. Sherill; 
GUIDEPOSTS FOR YOUTH, the late 
Lawrence H. Wharton, edited by De- 
Witt Reddick. 
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Lake Charles Leaders Find 
Way to Keep Entire 
Membership Informed 


HE 57-YEAR-OLD First Presbyterian Church of 

Lake Charles, La., has a number of claims to 

distinction—an effective organization, an able 
minister, a growing membership, an alertness to the 
place of the church in the service of the community 
and an awareness of the challenge to Christian 
thought and action in a day like this. For about four 
years William Lasater McLeod has ministered to this 
congregation, now numbering 500, with a budget ap- 
proximating $20,000. 

One indication of the church’s spirit which appeals 
to the editors and publishers of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK is the fact that each week this paper goes 
into every home in the congregation, the bill paid by 
the church treasury. These church officers put a 
premium on having an informed membership. 

Dr. McLeod was born at Broadway, N. C. in 1904, 
educated at Elon College, Columbia and Louisville 
seminaries. He has been pastor at Marks, Miss., 
and at Oakdale and Jennings, La. Of his present 
work he says, “The church is aware of its responsi- 
bility. We feel there is a very bright future ahead.”’ 








SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS—Front 
(dl. to r.): Mrs. James Greenwood, Miss 
Eva McChristian, Mrs. M. W. Rhea, Miss 
Lenore Eddy, Mrs. Ralph McGehee, Miss 
Margaret Eckland, Miss Mae Williams. 
Middle: Mrs. M. J. Duggan, Miss Lois 
Wentz, Mrs. W. LL. McLeod, Mrs. Cecil 
Steen, Mrs. P. S. Heimbach, Miss Margaret 
Steen, Mrs. Chester Propes. Back row: 
J. H. Barbour, B. N. Cannon, Cecil Steen, 
L. J. Bass, Tom Kirby. 





> <a 


ELDERS AND DEACONS—Seated (1. to 
r.): W. K. Banker, A. S. Herron, F. R. 
Yeatman, C. S. Fay, B. M. Cannon, B., W. 
Eddy. Standing: W. N. Cusic, M. J. Dug- 
gan, George Webb, L. J. Bass, Wilson Tan- 
ner, Dr. Mark Quilty, W. A. Bruning, 
Alfred Roberts, A. J. Bell, J. H. Barbour, 
George Hines, W. L. McLeod, the minister; 
Sam K. Jones, Olin Sheppard, Dr. Charles 
Horcher, W. S. Streator, Tom Kirby, Zim 
Todd, Frank Field, J. C. Macpherson. 
(Eight officers are not in the picture.) 





— > ¢ a 


THE CHOIR—Women (left to right): 
Billie Jean Fairchild, Lucille Farquar, Mrs. 
James Greenwood, Mrs. Ted Rudisel, Mrs. 
4 Chester Propes, Mrs. Leslie Spinks, Mrs. 
‘atherina Beville, Mrs. M. J. Duggan, Mrs. 
Louis Campbell, Mrs. Harvey Cooper, Miss 
Elayn Farquar, Miss Anna Marie Beville, 
Miss Bella Mae Bell, Miss Patti Jean 
Orgeron. Men: Leslie Spinks, A. J. Bell, 
Harvey Cooper, George Fulton, Richard 
Given, W. N. Cusic. 
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Pugh Leaves On Visit to 
Chaplains and Troops 


New York (RNS).—wWilliam Barrow 
Pugh, stated clerk of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., was given a farewell 
luncheon here by the denomination’s 
War-Time Service Commission on the 
eve of his departure to visit chaplains 
and troops in the Pacific theater of 
operations. 

First churchman sent to any war area 
under auspices of the Navy Department, 
Dr. Pugh expects to be gone about four 
months. As former chairman of the 
General Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains, he visited Europe, Africa, 
Asia, and South America in 1943. 


Cavert to Serve on World 
Council Staff for Six Months 


New York (RNS).—Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, general secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches, has been granted 
a six months’ leave of absence to serve 
the World Council of Churches at its 
headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Dr, Cavert will leave for Geneva in 
September to assist on major matters of 
organization and policy during the 


period of church reconstruction in Eu- 
rope. He will advise on the effective 
deployment of the World Council’s re- 
sources and staff in connection with aid 
to the stricken churches on the Conti- 
nent and will coordinate the activities 
of the council’s greatly augmented staff. 


Seminary Professor Resigns Post 


To Join With CIO Leadership 
Oberlin, Ohio (RNS)j—Resignation of 


Orville C. Jones, professor of practical 
theology in the Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology, to accept a post with the 
Ohio Council of the CIO was announced 
here. 

Mr. Jones started his new activities 
July 1, with headquarters in Colum- 
bus. He will supervise church-labor re- 
lations, farm and labor relations and the 
CIO projects against racial discrimi- 
nation in industry. 

Commenting on his decision to join 
forces with the CIO, Mr. Jones said: 

“The CIO has proved itself to be the 
friend of the oppressed groups in 
America and has enabled the workers 
to participate in community life. I have 
been impressed with the intelligence and 
integrity of the many CIO leaders 
have come to know.” 





ATHLBETIO SUPPLIES 


HARRIS - BRENAMAN 


INCORPORATED 


211 North Seventh Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
Dial 38-2241 


SPORTING GOODS 








Richmond—Phone 8-1808 


GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 








YES, IT I8 TRUE . 





THERE’S MORE FOOD VALUE PER 
PENNY IN MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER FOOD! 


Virginia Dairy Co. 1819 W. Main........... Dial 5-2888 


“The Home of Better Milk" 
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WORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE 


WERNTED AND SUPERVISED BY WRGIN|A BUREAU OF WISMRANCE 


Mome Office 


LFARING 


ACCIDENT and SURGICAL 
FEES INSURANCE 


Our Policies are the most liberal and comprehensive 
obtainable, clear cut and free from technicalities. 


That's why more than 130,000 have been sold ia 
Wreginis shone. 


HOSPITALIZATION COMPANY” 
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Stated Clerk Says Assembly’s 
Minutes Will Be Delayed 


The printers began the actual printing 
of the minutes on July 12 and the work 
will be pushed as rapidly as possible. 
Inexperienced help due to shortage of 
manpower has naturally slowed down 
such a large and intricate job as this 
and the volume will not come from 
the press until the last of this month. 

Unless request has already been made 
that minutes be sent to a summer ad- 
dress copies will be mailed to the last 
address officially reported to the Stated 
Clerk. The General Assembly cannot 
guarantee delivery, and if the address 
to which a copy of the minutes is mailed 
should be unoccupied during August the 
package may be lost. 


E. C. Scott, Stated Clerk, 
1120 Liberty Bank Building, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 





It Happened to My 
Father 





T WAS RATHER LATE one evening 
when the phone rang and an anxious 
mother’s voice inquired if the minis- 

ter was at home. The wife of a deacon 
in a former pastorate said she would 
come in a few minutes bringing two 
young people to be married. On arrival 
she explained that a marriage ceremony 
had just been performed by a Jewish 
rabbi. The father of the groom had 
written saying he would disinherit his 
son unless a rabbi officiated at the wed- 
ding ceremony. ‘You baptized my chil- 
dren as infants and later received them 
into church membership,’ said the 
mother, ‘‘and now I’ll be happier if you 
also perform our Christian marriage 
ceremony.” And so he did. 


Another phone call was for Father to 
come and to conduct the funeral service 
of a stranger to him, a health seeker in 
the mountains of western North Caro- 
lina. Just before time for the service 
to begin a Jewish merchant, a personal 
friend of Father’s, came and whispered 
that he and his friends wanted to take 
charge of the corpse as soon as the 
service was finished. Father explained 
that he was only substituting for a fel- 
low minister who was out of the city and 
it would be all right with him for them 
to take immediate charge of the serv- 
ice. The widow was consulted and her 
reply was that during her husband’s 
long illness it was her church, the Pres- 
byterian, that had ministered to both 
their temporal and spiritual needs. And 
so several men had the unhappy ex- 
perience of seeing a fellow-Jew laid to 
rest, not in their section of the ceme- 
tery, but in the place his Gentile wife 
had selected. 

MARY SMITH (Mrs. R. D.) BEDINGER. 

Asheville, N. C. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


God’s Promise of a Nation 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 29 


Genesis 17—18; 


Last week we read how the herds- 
men of Abram and the herdsmen of Lot 
quarreled among themselves, how 
Abram offered his nephew the choice of 
the land, how Lot selfishly chose the 
well watered plain, and pitched his tent 
toward Sodom. In chapter 14 we read 
how Lot and other inhabitants of the 
plain were captured by a coalition of 
four eastern kings, but delivered by 
Abram at the head of 318 men born in 
his own house. After he had returned 
from this exploit, the word of Jehovah 
came unto Abram in a vision, saying, 
Fear not, Abram; I am thy shield and 
thy exceeding great reward. (15:1). 
And Abram said, O Lord Jehovah, what 
wilt thou give me, seeing I go childless, 
and he that shall be possessor of my 
house is Eliezer of Damascus (his stew- 
ard). 

Here Abram bares the great burden 
of his heart. God had promised him a 
son, had promised that his seed should 
ultimately become as numerous as the 
sand on the seashore, and that through 
them all mankind should be blessed. 
Now it appears that his hopes are not 
to be realized. He has no son, only 
Eliezer, his steward. 

And the word of Jehovah came unto 
him saying, This man shall not be thine 
heir; but he that shall come forth out 
of thine own bowels shall be thine heir, 
And he brought him forth abroad and 
_ said, Look now toward heaven and num- 
ber the stars, if thou be able to num- 
ber them; and he said unto him, so 
shall thy seed be. And he believed in 
Jehovah, and he reckoned it to him 
for righteousness (15:4-5). 

But the years passed, and still the 
promised heir did not appear. Sarai, 
his wife, finally suggested a stratagem. 
Let Abram take Hagar, her handmai- 
den, as a secondary wife, and perhaps 
she would bear the hoped for son. And 
so it came to pass. Abram had com- 
promised, but he thought the end justi- 
fied the means. He was seeking to force 
God’s hand, to carry out God’s plan— 
in his own way. 


I, A Disturbing Revelation, 17:1. 


Fourteen years passed by. Ishmael 
had grown into a strong and sturdy lad, 
the idol of his father’s heart. Abram 
had ceased to look for any other heir. 
All his hopes were set on Ishmael. 

Then came a disturbing revelation— 
a strong sense of God’s presence— 
a clearer understanding of God’s char- 
acter and requirements, of God’s pur- 
pose for him and for his people. “And 


Print 17:1-10 


when Abram was ninety years old and 
nine, Jehovah appeared to Abram, and 
said unto him, Iam God Almighty. . 

As Alexander MacLaren points out: 


“The aspect of the divine nature, 
made prominent in each revelation of 
himself, stands in close connection with 
the circumstances or mental state of 
the recipient. So when God appeared to 
Abram after the slaughter of the kings, 
he revealed himself as ‘thy Shield’ 
(15:1) with reference to the danger 
of renewed attack from the formidable 
powers which he had bearded and 
beaten. In the present case the stress 
is laid on God’s omnipotence which 
points to doubts whispering in Abram’s 
heart, by reason of God’s delay in ful- 
filling his word, and of his own ad- 
vancing years and failing strength. Paul 
brings out the meaning of the revela- 
tion when he glorifies the faith which it 
kindled anew in Abram, ‘being fully as- 
sured that, what he has promised, he 
was able also to perform’ (Rom. 4:21). 
Whenever our ‘faith has fallen asleep,’ 
and we are ready to let go our hold 
of God’s ideal, and settle down on the 
low levels of the actual, orto be some- 
what ashamed of our aspirations after 
what seems too slow of realization, or 
to elevate prudent calculations of prob- 
ability above the daring enthusiasms of 
Christian hope, the ancient word that 
breathed itself into Abram’s hushed 
heart, should speak new vigor into 
ours. ‘I am the Almighty God—take 
my power into all thy calculations and 
reckon certainties with it for the chief 
factor. The one impossibility is that 
any work of mine should fail. The one 
imprudence is to doubt my word.’ ”’ 


Douglass thinks the lesson which 
Abraham learned, and one of the great 
lessons we need to learn is that God 
operates according to his own schedule 
and not according to ors. 

When we tend to grow impatient, or 
to doubt the fulfilment of God’s promise, 
when it seems that God has forgotten 
his purpose for mankind, we would do 
well to remember that God is almighty, 
but that he operates according to his 
schedule and not according to ours. 

But if God’s purpose is to be ful- 
filled in our own lives we must accept 
the conditions which he lays down. 
‘‘Walk before me and be thou perfect,” 
he said to Abraham. Enoch walked with 
God: that is, his whole active life was 
passed in communion with him. The 
idea conveyed by ‘‘walking before God’”’ 
is not precisely the same. It is rather that 
of a life which is faithful to God and 
obedient to his commands, a life which 
is “ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye,”’ 
which one is not ashamed to have open 
to God’s inspection, 

That means perfection, as the ideal. 
“Be thou perfect,’ God said to Abram. 
“Ye therefore shall be perfect,” Jesus 


said (Mt. 5:48) ‘‘as your heavenly Fa- 
ther is perfect.’”’ Do these injunctions 
mean that we can actually achieve sin- 
less perfection here on earth? There are 
some individuals and some sects (the 
Holiness churches) who think that it 
means exactly that, that it comes 
through a “‘second blessing” for which al 
Christians should constantly strive, and 
that if one has been truly baptized with 
the Holy Spirit he will not commit any 
conscious sin. Christians generally 
recognize that this hope is not borne 
out in actual experience, and that to 
claim that one has reached the state of 
sinless perfection is a dangerous delu- 
sion. Most Christian teachers agree 
that the standard is far above man’s 
reach. But we must press toward the 
goal, and never be satisfied with the 
standard that we have reached. Paul 
presents the ideal, “I count not myself 
to have apprehended: but . . I press 
toward the mark.’”’ Toward that mark, 
says Maclaren, is better than to any 
lower. God does not demand that we 
reach perfection, but he does insist that 
we struggle toward that ideal and be 
forever dissatisfied with any lesser 
attainment. The trouble with most of 
us is that we know there are defects in 
our character (it may be impatience, or 
a bad temper, or a habit of biting 
speech, or querulousness, or a dozen 
other things) and we do not really seek 
to overcome them. 


II. A Widening Promise, 17:2-8 


First, God explains the condition, 
‘‘Walk before me, and be thou perfect.” 
Then comes the promise, ‘And I will 
make my covenant between me and 
thee.”’ The covenant as here explained 
contains three particulars specified and 
amplified from the covenant as formerly 
given. 

The first concerns the seed. “I will 
multiply thee exceedingly . . . and thou 
shall be the father of a multitude of na- 
tions.’”’ In token of this great promise 
and to remind his posterity of its im- 
port Abram’s name now becomes Abra- 
ham. Abram means “exalted father,’ 
that is, head of a clan. But Abraham 
means “father of a multitude,’’ an ap- 
propriate name for one who is to be 
the father of a multitude of nations. 
Physically speaking, from him sprang 
the twelve tribes of Israel, the Ismael- 
ites, the Edomites (descendants of 
Esau), the Midianites (descendants of 
Keturah) and the Arabs (from Hagar). 
“But the literal interpretation of the 
promise does not exhaust it, and indeed 
bears no proportion to the extent of the 
spiritual seed included. This compre- 
hends all who are children of Abraham 
by faith, under whatever clime, in 
whatever age their lot is cast.” And 
that is a number which no man can 
number. 

The second specification concerns the 
blessing which was to belong to the fa- 
vored race. ‘I will establish my cove- 
nant between me and thee and thy seed 





after thee throughout their generation 
for an everlasting covenant to be a God 
unto thee and to thy seed after thee.’’ 
What this promise meant Abraham 
could not possibly understand at the 
time. It becomes clear as we follow 
the history of Israel, as we discern God’s 
activity in history, as we read his reve- 
lation through the prophets, as we pon- 
der the life and death of him who said, 
‘“‘My Father and I are one; he who has 
seen me has seen the Father.’’ God’s 
promise to Abraham is a promise which 
he repeats to us as individuals and as 
a church, through which his promise of 
a blessing to all mankind is to be ful- 
filled. But this promise means more 
because God has now revealed himself 
through his Son. It is a promise which 
means more as our experience deepens, 
as we find in him the answer to all 
our needs, a promise whose full import 
we shall never understand until Christ 
take us with him to inhabit the heav- 
enly mansions. 


The third particular of the enlarged 
promise concerned the land. “I will 
give unto thee and to thy seed after 
thee the land of thy sojournings, all the 
land of Canaan for an everlasting pos- 
session.”” What are we to think of this 
promise? It has not been fulfilled yet, 
there are some (premillennialists, dis- 
pensationalists) who think therefore 
that it will be fulfilled literally in the 
future—that the Jews will return to 
Palestine and the land will remain in 
their possession for ever. Others think 
that the promise was conditional. Thus 
Deane: “Abraham could not foresee how 
the wilfulness and backsliding of his 
posterity would mar the execution of 
this promise. They failed to perform 
their part of the pact and the gift was 
withdrawn.” The apostles seemed to 
feel that it received a larger and wider 
fulfillment in the growth of the Chris- 
tian Church (Cf. Amos 9:11-15 with 
Acts 15:16-18). 
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Well-rounded Christian character. 
Personal attention. Thorough in- 
struction. Supervision of dormitory 
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Write for catalog. 

Second Term 
Summer School, July 28 
LOUIS C. LaMOTTE, President 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that 233 ministers, members of 
the Ministers’ Annuity Fund of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., have re- 
tired since the fund was started five 
years ago; average retirement age 
is 71.5; assets of the fund increased 
$594,562 last year to a total of $5,- 
391,741; during the five years of its 
operation dues amounting to $1,- 
902.053 have been paid in; there 
are 1,939 members of the fund in 


active service 


By R. L. ST. CLAIR . 

















lll. The Covenant Confirmed, 17:9-10 


As a perpetual reminder of this Cove- 
nant, as its sign and seal, Abraham 
was commanded to circumcise every 
male Israelite on the eighth day. This 
rite has been practiced by the Jews from 
Abraham’s time to the present day. 


“Other ancient nations also observed 
the ceremony such as the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians, but not the Philistines, 
Babylonians, Greeks or Romans. It is 
still observed not only by Mohammedan 
nations who claim to be descended from 
Abraham, but by the Abyssinians Egyp- 
tians, Polynesians and other peoples. 
Among these latter the rite is generally 
performed about the age of ten or 
twelve years, as a preliminary to mar- 
riage and as admitting to full civil and 
religious tribal privileges. With the 
Hebrews circumcision had a special sig- 
nificance. They regarded it as a sign 
of the covenant between God and his 
people, and they alone of all nations 
circumcised their infants, thereby de- 
voting them from their birth to Jeho- 
vah. With them too the shedding of the 
blood of that part upon which depends 
the perpetuation of life was the symbol 
of the continuous consecration of the 
nation from one generation to another. 
The spiritual significance of the rite is 
frequently insisted on by the inspired 
writers. The outward sign must be ac- 
companied by the putting away of 
fleshly and sinful desires.’”’ (Dumme- 
low.) 


Circumcision remained the sign of 
the (old) covenant until the coming of 
the Lord. Some of the early disciples 
insisted that no Gentiles could be saved 
until they were circumcised and ac- 
cepted all the obligations of the Mosaic 
Law. Paul insisted that nothing was 
necessary but faith in Jesus Christ. 
Among the Christians generally baptism 
was accepted in place of circumcision 
as the token of admission to the family 
of God. Neither circumcision nor bap- 
tism has any value in itself. Baptism, 
like circumcision, is a sign and seal of 
the covenant (in this case the new cove- 
nant). But it has no value unless one 
truly dedicates himself unto God and 
unless parents carry out their pledge 
to bring their children up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. To 
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consider: Do parents generally under- 
stand the significance of infant baptism. 


1V. The Promise of a Son, 17:15-21 


God proceeded to add a_ specific 
promise concerning Abraham’s seed— 
that Sarah, his own wife, now ninety 
years old, should give birth to the son 
who long ago had been promised him. 
“Then Abraham fell upon his face and 
laughed’’—not with joy, as some ex- 
positors suggest, but rather as the con- 
text plainly indicates because of his un- 
belief. Because the very thought that 
Sarah should bear him a son at her ad- 
vanced age seemed too ridiculous for 
words. He did not dare to express his 
lack of unbelief openly. If any obser- 
ver had been close by and seen Abraham 
fall upon his face he would have re- 
garded him as a very devout man. But 
in his heart, Abraham said, as many an- 
other man, who bows very reverently in 
church, or by his own bedside, has said, 
“It is impossible.’’ 


“And Abraham said unto God, Oh 
that Ishmael might live before thee.’’ 
He did not really believe that Sarah 
would bear him a son; his one hope was 
that Ishmael might live, and _ that 
through him the promise might be ful- 
filled. Besides he had grown fond of 
Ishmael. He had his faults, no doubt, 
but he was his own son, and his heart 
had gradually entwined itself about him. 
All of his hopes, all of his dreams for 
many years had been centered on Ish- 
mael, and the reminder that he was not 
the promised heir was not entirely wel- 
come. And so he prayed: “O that Ish- 
mael might live before thee. Why can- 
not he do? Why may not he be the 
chosen child, the heir of the Promise? 
Take him, O God!” 

“We are familiar with this state of 
mind. We wish God would leave us 
alone. We have found a very attrac- 
tive substitute for what he promises, 
and we resent being reminded that our 
substitute is not, after all, the veritable, 
eternal, best possession.’”’ (Hastings). 


Abraham thought he knew better 
than God. He thought his own plan 
was as good as the divine plan. We 
too “want to prescribe to God far too 
often not only the ends, but the way in 
which we shall get to the ends; and 
we think to ourselves, ‘That road of my 
own engineering that I have got all 
staked out, that is the true way for 
God’s providence to take.’ And when 
his path does not coincide with ours, 
then we are discontented and instead 
of submitting we go with our pet schemes 
to him, and if not in so many words, at 
least in spirit and temper, we try to 
force our way upon God and when he is 
speaking about Isaac insist on pressing 
Ishmael on his notice.’’ (Maclaren). 

The Bible does not present Abraham 
before us as a man who had perfect 
faith from the beginning. His faith was 
tested in many ways by the experiences 
of life, as ours is tested, and many times 
he failed. Not all at once, but finally 


he came to understand the meaning of 
the vision, “I am God Almighty; walk 
before me, and be thou perfect.” 

What meaning do these words have 
for us and for our times? 
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BOOK SECTION 





Test of a Minister 


PASTORAL WORK AND PERSONAL 
COUNSELING. By Russell L. Dicks. 
Macmillan, New York. 230 pp. $2.00. 

There is no more rewarding—or dif- 
ficult—ttask challenging ministers today 
than the task of pastoral ministration. 
Always the heart of successful apostle- 
ship, the shepherding of individual 
souls has become more urgently needed 
and more bewilderingly exacting as the 
stresses of the present war have come 
upon all our parishioners. It is safe to 
say that most of us are afraid of the 
job, and doing it very poorly. Therefore 
a practical manual for pastoral work, 
which tells not merely what should be 
done but how to do it, fills a genuine 
need. Russell Dicks, out of his experi- 
ence as chaplain in three great hospi- 
tals, associate minister in a large city 
church, and Y. M. C. A. worker in army 
and navy camps has provided such a 
book. Its theme is expressed in the 
final sentenze: ‘“‘The pastor’s task is to 
personalize the man on the cross.” 

The book is divided into five parts. 
In the first the work is defined and the 
otportunity outlined, ‘“‘The clergyman’s 
task is to assist spiritual forces within 
the individual.” His opportunity “to 
cure sometimes, to relieve often, to 
comfort always.’’ Part two describes 
the types of opportunities: routine calls, 
the sick and dying, the bereaved, eco- 
nomic and moral problems, the aged 
and shut-in, new and prospective mem- 
bers, premarital and family counseling, 
and (best chapter of all) wartime coun- 
seling. Parts three and four treat of 
the conditions, attitudes, and techniques 
of successful pastoral work; and part 
five relates this part of the minister’s 
duty to the rest of his task. 

B. F. HALL. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





THE BIBLE SPEAKS TO OUR DAY. 
By George Barclay. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 92 pages. $1.00. 

This little volume contains seven lec- 
tures based on passages of scripture by 
the former moderator of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in England. These lectures, 
or expository sermons, were originally 
delivered to English audiences in 1943, 
and are an attempt to relate the mes- 
sage of the Bible to the world in which 
we are now living. The following chap- 
ter titles will indicate how the author 
comes to grips with present-day situa- 
tions: ‘“‘The State, the Church and the 
Citizen,” ‘‘Isaiah and the Hitler of His 
Day,” ‘“‘Reconstruction: Does the Church 
Matter?” ‘“‘The Citizen a New World 
Needs.”’ 

It is not an easy thing to make the 
ancient Biblical events and teachings 
glow with vital meaning for our gene- 
ration, but this is a service which Chris- 
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tian ministers and teachers must ever 
strive to render. We must help people 
to see that the Bible is not “just a pious 
manual,” but a book full of wisdom, 
guidance and comfort for contemporary 
life. Dr. Barclay has shown us how this 
can be done, 

Laymen as well as preachers will find 
this little volume stimulating and help- 
ful. One is sure to come away from it 
with a new appreciation of the Bible as 
a book of timeless truth. 


WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, JR. 
Dallas, Texas. 


NARROW IS THE WAY. By William 
E. Park. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1945. Pp .170. $2.00. 

This book is a compilation of twenty 
sermons which the author preached in 
various school and college chapels. The 
sermons are short, direct, filled with 
homely material, and a fine sense of 
humor. 

In the first sermon, ‘“‘Narrow Is the 
Way,” Park says, ‘‘We can be as nar- 
row minded as we want. . . if we have 
big hearts.” Jesus ‘‘calls us each one 
to follow him on that narrow way which 
leads to life.’ 

Dr. Park served as assistant to Dr. 
Buttrick, was a pastor in Buffalo, and 
since 1940, has been president of North- 
field Schools. Moody founded these 
great schools, but Park preached these 
excellent sermons. 

W. L. McLEOD. 

Lake Charles, La. 
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YOUR PROBLEM: OAN IT BE 
SOLVED? By Dwight J. Bradley. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1945. Pp. 
213. $2.00. 

Here is a book that attempts to serve 
as counsellor to one who has a problem 
and knows he has it. One wonders in 
reading, if printed words can lead to the 
objectivity necessary to understand and 
solve most personal problems. Espe- 
cially disappointing is the treatment of 
basically Christian resources in the solv- 
ing of personal problems such as faith, 
prayer and the experience of repentance 
and forgiveness. But within such limi- 
tations this is a sincere effort to help in 
a badly needed task, the facing and 
solving of the personal problems of or- 
dinary people, leading toward an in- 
creasingly free and useful life. 

JOHN S. McMULLEN. 

Milledgeville, Ga. 


IF I MARRY A ROMAN CATHOLIC, 
issued by the Commission on Marriage and 
the Home of the Federal Council of 
Church, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
A 23-page pamphlet for five cents. Written 
by Leland Foster Wood, this pamphlet 
states the Catholic attitude and the Prot- 
estant. It is invaluable for young people 
and marriage counsellors. 


Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 

Catalog and samples 





upon request. 
Get your copy today! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
Louisville 123, Ky. 











As Near As Your Mail Box! 


The Presbyterian Book Stores are maintained as a service to 
the members of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. Because of a fully 
equipped and staffed mail order service, they are no farther away 
from you than your mail box. Just drop into the box your request 
for a book, for information, for Sunday-school supplies and equip- 
ment, and the book stores take up from there! 


Any Book in Print can be secured from these book stores, and 


we advertise for those out of print! 


Ask for the catalog. 


Sunday School Supplies are our specialty. Let us correspond 
with you about your needs for literature, Communion ware, roll 


books, certificates, ete. 


Some items long out of stock because of 


the war are becoming available now. Write us of your needs and 


we'll meet them as completely as possible. 


Ask for the catalog. 


John Knox Press is the name of our publishing department. 


Write for the catalog of items we publish. 


Well-known leaders 


of our own Presbyterian Church, U. S., predominate in the author- 


ship of John Knox Press publications. 


The John Knox Press 


Catalog is separately bound—write for a copy. 


Get Acquainted With Us. 
our friends. 
listed below, or in our summer 
and Kerrville. 


We welcome firsthand visits from 
Drop in to see us in either of our two main stores, 


stores at Montreat, Massanetta, 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


8 North Sixth St., Richmond 9, Va. 


1814 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

J. A. Christian, First church, Baton 
Rouge, La., has accepted a call to the 
Amelia, Va., church effective October 1. 
Edward L. Beall from Calhoun, Ga., 
the Meadow Greek church, RFD, 
Greeneville, Tenn. 

D. Burke Kerr, Union Seminary grad- 
uate of this year, to Second church, 
Portsmouth, Va. 

William L. Hiemstra from 
Fla., to Water Valley, Miss. 
Crockett (‘‘Bishop of the 
Ozarks”) from Fayetteville, Tenn., to 
School vf the Ozarks, Point Lookout, 
Mo., where he will be pastor. 

H. N. Cunningham 
Texas, to Northside 
August 15. 








to 


Milton, 


John 


from 
church, 


Navasota, 
Houston, 


CHAPLAINS 

William ©, Neill, formerly pastor at 
Smithfield, N. C., has been awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal “for heroic perform- 
ance of duty while attached to a Ma- 
rine regiment on Saipan.’”’ 

Among the Army Chaplains 

The following summary report on 
Presbyterian, US, chaplains has just 
been listing activities which 
have occurred during past months and 
years: 

Wounded in Action: Charles B. 
Brown, Charles L, Brown, Roger L. Mel- 
ton, James E. Moore, George L. Riddle 
(twice). 

Were 
Harry W. 
Daniel. 

Twenty Chaplains Have Received 24 
Decorations: Charles B. Brown, Purple 
Heart and Oak Leaf Cluster; Charles 
L. Brown, Purple Heart; Eugene L. 
Daniel, Distinguished Service Cross and 
Silver Star; Allen C. McSween, Legion 
of Merit; Roger P. Melton and James 
E. Purple Heart; and the fol- 
lowing have received the Bronze Star: 
David A, Bowles, Charles C. Cowsert, 
Luther D. Fletcher, Warren R. Hall, 
John K. Johnson, Richard C. Lipsey, 
Herbert L. John W. McQueen, 
Duncan N. Naylor, George L. Riddle 
(also Oak Leaf Cluster and Purple 
Heart), Ben L. Rose, Russell C. Stroup, 
William MclIlwain Thompson, David B. 
Walthall. 


received, 


Prisoners of 
Alexander 


the 
and 


Germans: 
Eugene L. 


Moore, 


Love, 


ASHLIN WHITE LECTURES 

Paul E. Scherer, pastor of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, New York, will deliver the Ash- 
lin White Bible Lectures at the First 
church, Mooresville, N. C., September 
2-7. The lectureship, founded in mem- 
ory of the late pastor of the Mooresville 
church, was filled last year by Clarence 
Kdward Macartney, of Pittsburgh. 
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PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. Also special 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial subjects. 


Applications for 1945-1946 session should be made now. 


For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 








1849--AUSTIN COLLEGE--1945 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
“The purpose of Austin College is Christian Education.” 
catalog.ue 
Write for the new catalogue, now ready! 
September 18. 


From the 
Plan to enroll in fall term, 


J. B. MOORMAN, Dean 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 4, NORTH CAROLINA 
Combining culture and scholarship with Christian faith. A standard 
accredited four-year college for women, offering B. A. and B. 8. degrees. 
HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 








Davidson College 
Builds 


* For Citizenship 
* For the Church 
+ For Tomorrow 


John R. Cunningham, President 








1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1945 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


The fall term for civilians will open September 3. Personal 


and vocational guidance for the student is stressed. 
For further information write 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, PRESIDENT 








SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


Memphis, Tennessee 
At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address The Registrar. 














